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On Cruelty to Lobsters, and other Fish. 


[' is very much to the honour of those inhabitants of Wey- 
mouth who are endeavouring to abolish that unnecessary 
muelty to lobsters of driving pegs through the joints of their 
caws, which is just as effectually answered, withoat the least 
pin to the animal, by tying the claws with string: the inha- 
bitants of many towns have signed that they will not purchase 
lobsters without the claws being tied with string; therefore, 
fom interest, the fishermen are obliged to adopt this plan. 
One can hardly imagine a more horrid cruelty, than that of 
biling lobsters alive, or what is as frequently done of putiing 
ilobster, which bas been taken out of the sea but a few hours, 
into a saucepan of cold water, over a fire, so that the poor 
animal suffers all the agonies of dying, before death delivers it 
fom its tortures. This is done from an erroneous idea, that if 
alobster is suffered to expire a natural death, like other fish, 
that it turns to water, as the expression is, which is so un- 
founded, that the first time it was trie) would convince any 
one to the contrary. Lobsters, shell fish, and flat fish, are en- 
dued with the same properly as amphibious avimals possess, of 
existing out of their native element for a certain time, which 
sa wonderful provision of the Creator; foras these animals 
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follow the tide in search of their food, they are apt to stay too 
long, “till there is not sufficient water to cafry them off; they 
hear tary tnemselves in the sand, and at the next tide emerge 
from the sand, and swim into their native element, without the 
powers of life being in the least unpaired. 

Heice it appears that the cruelty of putting these fish to 
such a barbarous death, is just the same as if a mackerel or 
trout, which does not possess this property, but dies in a few 
minutes after it is taken out of the water, were to be instantae 
neously canveyed out of its element, either into a frying pan, 
or boiling water, In the vicinity of the coast lobsters and 
pot aie usuaily offered for sale alive, soon after they are 

ght, (but for the inland towns the ‘Geleoeoen perform the 
horvid cruelty of boiling them immediately as they are brought 
= from the sez), and seldom live rill the evening of the 
ame day; therefore it is only to wait till then, and they will 
hoes expired a natural, tranquil death, Even if they are not 
dressed “till many hours after they are dead, there is not the 
siightest dimiuution of their flavour. 

Ic is wonderful that in such a naiion as this different acts of 
cruelty are so little thought of. lu many countries, the most 
rude and uncivilized, they bear in mind that tre same God 
formed brutes as well as men, and might have placed man in 
the situation of brutes: even the savage Turks consider hu- 
manity to brutes so essential, that it is very common for a per 
sou in his will to bequeath a sum for the support of his domes- 
tic animals 

I shall conclude this subject by observing, that boiling lob- 
sters and other shell fish whilst they are alive is a cruelty alto- 
gether unnecessary ; it is ouly to wait a few hours, and they 
will have expired a natural, tranquil death ; or if they are not 
dressed mavy hours afier they are dead, they do not suffer the 
slightest diminution of their flavour, any more than the nume- 
rous species of fish which exist but a few minutes out of the 
water: or if that were the case, it could be hardly a sufficient 
reason to torture « poor animal, to gratily the pampered appe- 
tite of an epicure. 

Eels possess the same amphibious property as shell fish, but 
in a much stronger degree ; therefore they are skinned alive, 
rolled in salt, and fried, while they are beheld writhing in 
agony! But I can assure all those who have never had sufli- 
cient humanity to make the experiment, that neitler eels, flat 
fish, lobs‘ers, crabs, shrimps, nor prawns, suffer the least dim 
nution of flavour when dressed after they are dead, any more 
than the numerous species of fish which exist but a few mis 
nutes out of the water. 
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Sir Gore Ouseley’s Embassy to Persia, 


HE return of Sir G. Ousley from his mission to the court 

of Persia we semned as a circumstance of pleasing interest 
tothe literary and scientific world. His accurate acqusintance 
with the language and manners of Asia, which was the qualifi- 
ration that recommended him, about the year 1811, to a distin- 
guished nobleman, then secretary for foreign ailsirs, has ena- 
bled him to turn to the best account the o; portunities afforded 
him, both by the scene of his action, and the crisis in which 
he was engaged, for serving the cause of European libeity, and 
paking large additions to our sean. knowledge of the antiqui- 
ties and natural history of theeast. Sir Gore Ousley is, beyond 
dispute, the first Persian scholar existing in Europe. He iound 
the intervention of an interpreter wh olly useless towards the 
paintenance of his most delicate relations with the kiug and 
ministers of Persia; a material point towards acquiring their 
confidence, and improving his influence over the intractable 
policy of a despot. We hope and trust that the annals of 
Great Britain will yet be enriched by a work from the pen of 
sme writer worthy of such an undertaking, giving us the de- 
wils of an embassy so important and successiul, as well as of 
the literary and antiquarian researches which relieved the la- 
bours of the cabinet. Sir George Staunton’s History of Lord 
Macartney’s Embassy to China, though unquestionably a pro- 
duction cf considerable usefulaess, contains nothing that can 
bear a moment's comparison, whether for curiosity or public 
magnitude, with the subjects embraced by the operations of Sir 
Gore Ousley during the last four years. We understand that 
he has brought home a bortus siccus of Caucasian planis, the 
only complete one existing in the w orld, « xcept that belonging 
to the Emperor Alex inder, of which Sir Gore Ousley’s is the 
duplicate. Elis jouraies were long, frequeat, and fatig uing. 
The last which he undertook was at ‘the special solicitation of 
the king of Persia, to conclude the peace between him and the 
Russian empire. It was fuli of dithculty and danger, but in- 
teresting in the highesi degree. it compelled him to traverse 
the perilous, though beautifai region of Georgia, the wilds of 
Caucasus, the territories of the Don, the extensive provinces 
of Russia, by Moscow, to St. Petersburgh, a distance of near 
four thousand miles; but it enabled him at the same time to 
make vast acquisitions In miner logy and bots ny; wae. to bring 
to England a rare and precious tn feville of drawing s by a 
Geran aruist, Comprising the most picturesque Celincations 
of the scenery of Georgia, the Caucasus, and Mingrelia, with 
various other articles of inestimable value to the antiquary, the 
historian, and the na‘uralist. Among these curiosities is a sil- 
vercoin of Gueratides, monarch of the ancient Bactria, the 
»>Pe fourth 
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fourth coin of that kingdom which is known to have ever bee 
collected; of these treasures sundry articles have already "tee 
submitted to the learned; but the actual state of Si; Gore 
Ousley’s health, impaired by a long series of services, bard] 
admits the hope that they can be speedily arranged, : 

We cannot dismiss the subject on which we are engaged 
without adverting briefly to the political results of Sir Gore 
Ousley’s embassy. While Buonaparte yet only meditated the 
invasion of Kussia, he had stirred up the Persian government 
to attack her south-eastern frontier. Sir Gore Ousley Was dis- 
patched to frustrate this intrigue, fatal to Europe in its possible 
consequences, as a necessary distraction of the Russian force, 
At the moment when the invaders passed the Boristhenes, the 
Persian war was at its height. But the British ambassador 
acting skilfully on the spirit of his instructions, mediated the 
peace at this most decisive juncture, and released a large army 
of Russian troops, who were instantly marched off to assist in 
the destruction of Buonaparte. It is some testimony to the 
fair and equitable principles on which this peace was concluded 
that both sovereigns expressed their obligations to the succes. 
ful mediator; the Persian monarch having invested him with 
the grand aatiwna!l order of the sun and lion, and the Russian 
emperor with that of St, Alexander, the decoration of which 
in diamonds he took from his own neck, to place it on that of 
Sir Gore OQusley. The prince-regent, who has for many yeais 
felt the strongest personal kindness towards the subject of this 
article, has justly appreciated his national services, rendered at 
a season so eminently critical, and has testified, in a becoming 
manner, the approbation which he feels of those collateral 
researches, by which the ambassador has contributed to the 
spread and progress of oriental knowledge. 





Authentic Particulars of Buonaparte. 


[By an Officer on board the Northumberland, in a letter dated August 
22, lat. 34, 53. long. 13, 45.] 


A® every circumstance relative to the man we are now 
conveying from Europe must prove acceptable, I em- 
brace this opportunity cf detailing some anecdotes of him, and 
also of contradicting some of the assertions that have been 
circulated respecting him. Among the latter is the one, that 
he took possession of Captain Maitland’s cabin the moment he 
came on board the Bellerophon, refusing that gallant othicer 
even a corner of it to sleep in. Previous to Buaonaparte 
coming on board, Captain Maitland had determined to give up 
his own cabiz, and part of the ward room cabins were to be 
approe 
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gpropriated for the ladies who were expected. Equally un- 
funded are ihe statements that Buonaparte walked the quar- 
eedeck furiously, with his hands behind him, and talking to 
himself; as also, that he asked if the commissaire (purser of 
the * ship) was not a rogue. 

Co wersing one day about the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, 
Buonaparte observed, “ That when Sir Sidney Smith was 
there he distributed several proclamations among the French 
yoops, Which made them waver a little.” In order to obe 
ute this, Buonaparte published an order, in which he “ ase 
erted that the English commodore was mad,” andi cone 
duded with prohib:ung all communication with bim. ‘This he 
aided, “ had the desired effect, and so enraged Sir Sidney, 
that he sent him a challenge to single combut, which was de- 
dined,” and Napoleon returning at the same time for answer, 
that “ when he brought the duke of Marlborough to meet 
him, he would accept it.” He stated most positively, “ that 
ke would then have taken Acre, if the English had not taken 
his battering train,” and added, in English and French, “ bad 
not been for you English, | would have been emperor of the 
ast; but wherever a ship could get I was always sure to find 
ane of the E nglish fo Oppose me. 

The anxiety of the E nglish io see him, when in Torbay and 
Plymouth harbour, flattered his vanity in the extreme. He 
appeared greatly pleased with the beauty and elegance of our 
fir countrymen, and was always wishing to know. tiem names, 
families, and any circumstavce that could be coummunicated 
him concerning them. He took particular notice one 
wening of a young lady who was very close to the ship, and as 
wal, inquired what was ber name and family. He was in- 
formed she was a Miss B—n, daughter of Generai B—n. 
He bowed, and took off his hat, exclaiming several times, with 
peculiar emphasis, to those near him, “ On! Charmante !” 
This admiration of the females was not confined to Buona- 
parte, for all his othcers were equally delighted; and they ex- 
pressed their opinion of the superiority of the English women 
werany they had before seen. 

Buon parte gives creatcre dit to our inti intr ‘y and © ui artil le ry. 
He said, “ the British infantry are now vhat the Frencl: were 
ten years back ; and that the cavairy at ples infertor to the 
infantry inevery thing but appear vic ” He found erear fault 
with the construction of the bits, whieh he says, “ are so bad 


thatthe men canno! manave their horses.” Bertrand and the 
dihers assented to the truth of this observation, 

Speaking of the duke of Wellington, Buonaparte observed, 
“he did not expect he would have given bim baule, but that 
te would have retreated, and waited fe: hiusstans and other 
Ritlorcements ; in wiuch case, be said, tue duke must have 
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been finally beaten ; but that he was extremely happy to find 
Lord Wellingtou did not decline the combat ;” adding, that 
“ he made quite certain of obtaining the victory.” He alg 
said, “ that he knew of the advance of the Prussians, but that 
he did not regard it of much consequence; and that he 
was betrayed by some of his generals.” Le further said, 
that ‘* the uuiversal consternation among his troops taking 
pluce ata time of darkness, he was not able to raily the fugie 
tives by shewing his person to them, which he is convinced 
would have eliectually restored order, had it been day-light; 
bui ihat, in consequence of its being dark, he was borne away 
by the crowd, and obliged to fly himself.” 

On being asked why he had not given himself up to Austria? 
he rephed, © What, give myself up to a vation without laws, 
honour, or faith! No: the moment I had got there, | should 
have been put into a dungeon, and never heard of more. In 
giving myself up to the English, [ have given myself up toa 
nation with honourable and just laws, which afford protection 
to every person.” 

It is astonishing the detestation in which Fouche is held 
by Buonaparte anid all his followers, who never mention his 
name but with the greatest contempt ; and they say, “ It was 
entirely owing to this creature that Buonaparte abdicated in 
favour of bis son; and that he was continually carrying on a 
clandestine correspondence with the allies, 

Que day he observed, “ he ought to have died the day he 
entered Moscow, as ever since he had experienced a continual 
series of disasters.” He further observed, “ he would have 
made peace at Dresden, and also afterwards, if it had not been 
for the advice of the duke of Bassano, who pessuaded bim 
against it, 

The invasion of Spain, Buonaparte says, he undertook at 
the special desire ot Vaileyrand; who was continually urging 
him to that measure, invariably pointing out the absolute ne- 
cessity of its being undertaken, and, if possible, accomplished 
atall hazaras. 

‘Temperance, he says, is the only means of preserving health, 
and adds that he never was ill but twice in his life, and on one 
of those occasions only applied a blister. Moutholon’s wile 
has been unwell, and he enquired of the surgeon bow she was. 
He said, rather betrer, bu: that he thought the fear of the tro 
pical climates preyed on her mind. Buonaparte replied nearly 
in the words of Shakespeare, “ Doctor, thou cannot adminis 
ter to a mind diseased” The force with which this rewark 
was made, was observed by every one near, and apparently re 
luted to his own feelings. 

Sir 

* This strongly confirms the statement in the recent publication ot 

M, Pradt, archbishop of Malmes, and uinbassador at Warsaw. 
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Sir George Cockburn .and Buowaparte are on excellent 
rms; as he is, indee d, with ail the officers of the ship, they 
fequently play at cards, Xe. in which, occasionally they have 
he advantage of each other. 





MILDEW IN WHEAT. 


IR John Sinclair, in a pamphlet recently published, relative 
to the agricultural state of the Netherlands, (to which 
muntry and Holland he has this vear paid a visit of 2 months,) 
mongst other useful information which he coilected, ob:ained 
maccount of the means adopted by the Flemish farmers to 
prevent the mildew in wheat, which are found so eflicacicus 
tat neither this disease nor the smut are often p evalent there ; 
ad the principal cause assigned for this fortunate exemptioa 
i, that they saw none but the best and ripest grain. They as- 
tribe the maladies of wheat, and the mildew in particular, to a 
wecessive degeneracy in the organs of vegetation in the plants 
wwn; and they maintain that sach maladies can in a great 
neasure be prevented by taking the ripest grain for seed. For 
that purpose some farmers select the best ears; while others 
beat the entire sheaves against a piece of wood, and take only 
the grains that first drop out. The better the seed, the less is 
wed; hence they contend that the difference in the quantity of 
foursown, between a greater quantity of lean, and a smaller 
quantity of plump grain is immaterial; and that any advantage 
likely to arise therefrom is greatly overbalanced by the risk of 
laving weak or diseased, instead of vigorousand healthy plants. 
The next rule they lay down is, to change their seed fre- 
quently ; in many cases every second year, though, when they 
we careful to use none but the best seed of their own growth, 
ad to prepare it properly, such a change is in some districts 
prolonged for eight or ten years. 

In the third place, they prepare their seed in such a manner, 
wto prevent the maladies to which wheat is liable, and among 
he rest the mildew. In the Pays de Waes (a finely-cultivated 
district, situated between Ghent and Antwerp), the farmers use 
vedigrise (the acetate of copper), reduced to powder, tn the 
proportion of about half a pound English of verdigrise to 
every six bushels of wheat, which was mixed with as much hue 
man orine as would enable the light grains to swim at the top, 
that they might be skimmed off, for which purpose the grain 
wust be often stirred in the vessel. The seed is kept for three 
lonrs in this liquid = [tis then dried with or without lime, and 
own, There is danger in injuring the seed by this prepara- 
tion; but cows’ urine is more bazardous, from the quantity of 
6 aunnonia 
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ammonia it contains, and if it is used, one hour of steeping ig 
sufficient. . 

The following is the mode of preparing the grain by the 
process proposed by Sir John Sinclair, as a preventive of the 
smut, the rust, and the mildew in wheat; 

Dissolve three ounces and two drams of sulphate of copper 
copperas or blue vitriol, in three gallons and three Quarts, wine 
measure, of cold water, for every three bushels of grain that is 
to be prepared, Lato another vessel, capable of containing 
from fifty-three to seventy-nine wine gallons, throw from three 
to four Winchester bushels of wheat, into which the prepared 
liquid is to be poured, uatil it rise five or six inches above the 
corn. Stir it thoroughly, and caretully remove all that swim og 
the surface. After it has remained half an hour in the prepa 
tion, throw the wheat into a basket that will allow the water 
to escape, but not the grain, Lt ought then to be immediately 
washed in rain or pure water, which will prevent any risk of 
injury to the germ, and afterwards the seed ovelit to be dried, 
before it is sown. It may be preserved in this shape for 
months. 

Fortunately, the expence of this preparation is inconsidera. 
ble. .The best French verdigrise, or acetate of copper, may 
be had ata colourman’s for 7s. per pound: and English verdis 
grise, which would answer the purpose equally well, for 5s, 6d, 
The price of blue vitriol is only Ss. Gd. per pound. 

Mr. Jos. Bu‘ler, an intelligent farmer, of Kilmarsh, in Der 
byshire, bas long used copperas in preparing bis corn. He dis. 
sulves two pounds of blue copper.s in as wuch chamber lye as 
will wet twelve bushels of wheat, and alter soaking, dries the 
wheat in quick-lime. 





THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 





kK VERY one has read the celebrated letter of Mr. Gray, 
4 describing his visit to this place; the sublime scenery of 
which drew from his muse one of the finest odes extant in 
modern Latinity. The monastery was not destroyed during 
the excesses of the early part of the French revolution; it 
remains, stripped of its furniture, and untenanted, but yet 
standing—a favour which it owes less to any partial indulgence. 
than to the impracticabiliy of re Moving its Mussiv: materials, 
without great expence and vast difficulty. The following ace 
count of a visit to it in its present condition is from the work 
of a late French traveller: 


« Among the excursions which are usually proposed to 
travellers from Grenoble, the most interesting is to the Grande 
9 Chartreuse; 
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Chartreuse: the road from Echelles is indeed shorter, but 
that which leads from Grenoble by St. Laurent du Pont pos- 
gees greater accommodation, is more frequented, and displays 
sscenery Sri more grand and interesting. Deviating 
fom the high road at Voreppe, and leaving to the left the val- 
kyof the Isere, we plunge at.once into a straight defile be» 
een the mountains, whose bare and rocky summits tower 
jke battlements erected by the disciples of St. Brano; while 
thethick forests of pines which clothe their sides supply the 
pace of regular bastions and deep ravines, worn by the moun- 
gin torrents, seem like the trenches of this natural fortification. 
Before we arrive at the village of St, Laurent, we must cross 
fre or six of these torrents; and when they are swollen by a 
neent fall of rain, the passage is not entirely without hazard. 
A this village, at the annual meetings of thechapter, the 
geterals of the order were accustomed to quit their carriages, 
te remainder of the way being only practicable on horse- 
back. Beyond it we meet indeed with no more torrents to 
ewss, but the path becomes infinitely more steep, rugged, and 
hazardous. Hitherto the roar of the distant waterfalls bad 
ben heard only as an agreeable murmuring ; now the cataracts 
mh violently down in every direction, with athundering noise, 
which prevents any lesser sound from being distinguished. At 
this point, too, the valley becomes suddenly contracted into a 
very nalrow gorge—the summits of the opposite mountains 
em to meet in the clouds; their sider nearly perpendicular, 
wih patches of briars scattered here and there, and a few 
pines shooting from the clefts; rough with projecting preci- 
pices, and furrowed with deep excavations by the torrents which 
nshfrom their tops at the melting of the snows; form an insur- 
mountable barrier to any further progress, except by the close 
defile, along which the path has been constructed. In one of 
ihe very narrowest contractions a building has been erected, 
through the centre of which you pass, under massive portals, 
ada gloomy vaulted passage; on one hand the walls of the 
tdifice rest against the perpendicular side of the mountain; oa 
the other they project over a deep abyss. Both the entrances 
we secured by strong folding gates; and before we can arrive 
Mthem, we must cross an alpine bridge, terribly slight in its 
construction which stretches over a deep ravine. 

“ Having passed the gates of this monastic guard-house, we 
tater the enclosere more particularly appropriated to the Char- 
treuse. At is tormed by a groupe of mountains, the loftiest, 
the most precipitous, and most wildly maguificent of the whole 
chain. From the summit tothe base they are clothed With 
thick forests of pines, whose deep gloom is only occasionally 
teieved by the glistening foam of the cataract. Beyond thrs 
Jou' continue to adyance for more than an hour by the side of 
Vol. 55. 6Q “ 
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a rapid‘ torrent, le Guier vif, which you hear indeed tices. 
santly boiling amidst the rocks which’ oppose its passage, but 
whieh is visible only at intervals through the dense foliage 
ofthe forest. Nor are these occasional glimpses prodactive 
of munch gratification to the traveller, since they serve to dis. 
close té him an abyss, Seemingly unfathomable, into which a 
single false step may plunge him in a moment. Escaped 
from this peril, suddeuly he is astonished with a view of a 
sheet of water descending in an unbroken mass from a lofty 
projection of the rock into the very centre of the road he js 
to’pass. No room is left towards the mountain; nor any way 
to advance, except by traversing the narrow space, not more 
than three or four feet.in width, left betweea theedge of the 
waterfall and brink of the precipice.—The cértainty of being 
wetted'to the skin ina moment by the spray of the waterfall 
is nothing: should the horse plunge—should be deviate a foo: 
from the track—inevitable destruction awaits alike the steed 
and his rider—nothing can save them from being dashed to 
pieces, by a fall down a precipice of 400 feet in depth! Had 
the Carthusians remained unmolested and prosperous, this 
peril would have been long since removed: the course of the 
torrent would have been diverted, or anew road would have 
been constructed. The wonderful efforts of industry which 
remain to attest their former labours, prove that few physical 
impediments would have arrested their patient and persevering 
tail. The present road, hewn as it is out of the solid’ sides of 
the mountains; is the work of their hands. It is of a sufficient 
breadth to admit of two horses to pass abreast. Thiose who 
would witness the scenery in perfection should choose the pe- 
riod of the melting of the snow, or after the torrents have 
been swollen by a fall of rain; forin the dry season they are 
comparatively insiguificant. Continuing to travel through the 
férest fora full league beyond the alpine bridge just mentioned, 
confined to the same narrow path, hemmed in by mowatains to 
ithe right, andthe forest to the left, we arrive at a second bridge, 
which formed the original entrance to the immediate encio- 
sure of the monastery. Bat as theif territory increased, these 
industrious ccenobites enlarged proportionally the boundaries 
of their Tomuin. Between this second bridge and the monas- 
tery there is still an interspace of half a league, through .the 
same.close defile; the same depth of forest, and with the woun- 
tains towering to a great height on either side. During the it 
tense heats of the summer, the season usually chosetrtor these 
excursions, the cool freshness of the atmosphere, and’ the’ total 
exclusion of the solar rays, contribute nota lifife to render 
you more aliye to the impression of the surtotuding scenery. 
Atlast the glen expands alittle: the gloom ‘of, the forest’ bee 


: aed . 
comes léss impervious; and the beech begiis to usurp the place. 
. of 
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of the pine. As we pass the slenderavennes cut through the 
yood, we catch transient views of a large isolated building, 
till issuing at once from the mazes of the forest, we enter upon 
aspacions plain; and ja the centre of this desert, in the depth 
of this almost inaceessible solitude, the immense and majestic 
pile of the monastery of St. Bruno bursts upon the ‘gaze of 
the traveller. . The style of the buildiugis of a noble simpli- 
city: add its solidity of. cpastvaction seems to bid defiance to 
the ravagesof time. The'large space before it is bounded by 
the forest, auc! behind the mountains rise abruptly to a tewering 
height. fo front the only embellishment is atlorded by the 
gardens formerly belonging to the chief officers of the conyent, 
which ate cisposed ip ierraces. In the interior, the apart. 
ments devoted ta visitors, the spacious cellars, aad two immense 
tables formed of single blocks of marble of prodigious size, 
ae pointed out to the curious. In the refectory the portraits 
of she generals of the ordcr yet remain suspended: and the 
wstness of the cloister comprising cells for eighty monks, is yet 
aa object of admiration. 

“ At the general sales of church property no purchaser 
could be found for this convent. Its demolition could answer 
no end, since there are no means, without enormous experise, 
of conveying away the materials: the distance from all supplies, 
and the diitieulty and cost of transporting effects on the backs 
vf mules, together with a rigorous winter of eight months an- 
nual duration, render it vofit for the purpose of the manutac- 
wer, Its present tenants are a steward, who furnishes beds to 
the enterprizing travellers who visit his retirement; an old 
housekeeper, who sells them what provisions she can supply, 
tadan ancient servant, or brother of the order, who takes 
care of their horses. In the days of its prosperity, the hospi- 
tality of the convent was always exercised with a liberal hand ; 
inits state of decay travelless must be content if they find 
wherewith to sutisty the cravings of nature. 

“ The riches of the bouse, for it had become exceedingly 
opulent, were not regarded with jealousy, in consideration of 
great oumber of strangers who were entertained within its walls, 
the abundant alms which it distributed, and the multitude of 
pensioners whom it supported. Nor had opulence as yet pro- 
duced corruption of morals; the purity as well as the rigour of 
the first institutor of the order were said still to exist within 
ils walls. 

“ The hermitage of St. Bruno, the original founder of the 
dder, is situated at some distance above the convent, on the 
spot first fixed npon by him for the site of the building; bat 
being found inconvenient, from its contiguity to the -base of 
the mountains, his successors at lengil: established themselves 
where the monastery now stands, a notable monument of su- 
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perstition, indeed, but of superstition tempered by’ a piety! so 
sincere, and a devotion sotervent, that he must have bees 
gifted with a more than common share of rigid putitaniom, 
who, in the days of religious intolerance, would’ have ex 
led these peaceful ccenobites from their desert, or have com: 
menced the destruction of their abode! 

“ The road back from the Chartreuse leads along the moun 
tain of Sapey, much less intersected by torrents and ravines, 
but proportionably less sublime. In the way we pass the ‘vik 
lage of Chartreuse, or Chartrouse, from whence, by an etymolo. 
gy not commonly known, the convent derived its appellation, 
France contains no mountains of an appearance so sublime and 
€\traordinary as those in the neighbourhood of Chartrease: 
although their perpendicular height does’not exceed 2000 
metres (6400 feet) above the level of the sea; and is of course 
much inferior to that of the Alps: yet they afford a succes 
sion of magnificent scenery far superior to any which | have 
elsewhere explored.” 





A remarkable Instance of the Interposition of Divine 
Providence. 


[Copied from the Manuscript of a Friend, by James Crofts, Yeovil.] 


OSEPH WBITE, an ancient and religious man in Risoreaj 
«? in the county of Tipperary, Ireland, informed Robert Dad- 
ley, in the year 1754, that he frequently attended the assizes 
held for the said county at Clonmell, at one of which, about 
filty years before, an old man, a banker in that town, gave him 
the following relation: 


That in the latter end of the year 1641, a number of chil- 
dren were playing on the bank of the river Seur, near Golden, 
in the said county, when a man of that neighbourhood ‘came 
up to the children, all of whom he well knew to be of protes- 
tant parents, and with a pike threw seven of them ‘into ‘tle 
river, which was so deep, that they were immediately drowned. 
One of the children, a girl about eleven years old, raw off 
through the fields by the river side, and got to Clonmell, thit- 
teen m 1s from the place; and as there was theo lying at We- 
tertord, a vessel for America, taking servants and passengers, 
an agent of the captain’s finding the child unprovided for, 
took her, and many others in equal indigence, and they em 
barked for America, as indented servants, for seven years; the 
captain sold her time to a planter, a single young man,’ I think 
of Maryland. 

; The 
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»Thexectitude of her behaviour during these seven years—her 
misble-dispusision, and the. comeliness of her. person, so at- 
acted her master’s affection, that when she was free; he pro- 
sto,marry her, which was at length accepted of, and they 
jyed together in great conjugal felicity for many years, until 
they had six childien, about which time she declined in health 
and spirits, and a deep imelancholy spread over ber mind, so 
wiodistress her busband to a great degree. He observed her, 
puticularly when she thought him asleep, to sigh deeply, as 
fisomething very weightily affected her. At length he pressed 
herelosely to. tell him the reason, as he was sure the great 
thange he observed in her person and manners must proceed 
fom cause he was a stranger to, and as his happiness was 
welosely connecied with her’s, he pressed her to disclose the 
ause, After much solicitation, she informed him what she 
aw; when a girl, iv freland, and that scarce a day or night had 
pessed for twelve months, but she had felt a presure on her 
wind, as if she heard it distinctly said, “ You must go to Ire- 
lod, and bring the murderer of the children to justice.” 

That this she believed at times to be a divine intimation: 
yet'on reasoning on the matter, she though: the effi cting it by 
her impossible, and that consequently the apprehending it to 
bea divine requirement, was only a delusion—and thus she was 
tossed in her mind on this subject—at one time considering it 
aduty, and at others a false imagination—wnich so affected 
her, that she thoucht it wast soon ead in her dissolution. Her 
husband-sympathized with her in these exercising confliets, and 
afer solid consideration, warmly encouraged her to faifil what 
be had. no doubt wasa divine requiring, and declared he would 
contribute all in his power to enable her to accomplish this (as 
be thought,) her reasonable duty, and added, that as their go- 
vernor’s brother was then lord lieutenant of Ireland, he thought 
ite soitable time, and that he would go to him, aod get letters 
of recommendation to lelaud, which would enable her to 
bring this man to justice, whose name she acknowledged she 
knew not, but told ber husban! his person was so stamped in 
heramemory, that she should know him among thousands. 

Her kind husband prepared every thing necessary for the 


Noyage, procured the governor’s and oiher letters, and so en- 
tourazed her by his sympathizing tenderness, that she recoe 


Wired ber former heohh and spirits in a tew weeks, and em} 
barked in a vessel bound for Dublin, accompanied by two dis- 
eet persons, a wan and maid servant, provided by her hus- 
band, with every requisite accommodation, and arrived safe at 
theirintended port; soov afier which she went to the castle of 
ubhin, to wait upon, and deiiver the letters she had bioughito 
theiord licutenant, whesein she was warmly recommended by his 
bother, as a discreet, respectable woman, who, with her hase 
band, 
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band, bore an excellent character in their own country, ‘She 
was received with great respect by the Jord lieutenant and his 
lady, who were much affected at the distant reiation she gave 
thei of the eceasiou of ner undertaking so long and perilogs 
a voyage, from a sense of duty ,and boih seemed dec ply to ehs 
ter into the matter, as worthy of public concern; yet thought 
great secrecy and prudence requisite, to eflyct the desired pute 
se. 

‘Fhe lord lieutenant, who is represented as a wise man, sen 
for the judges who were then appointed for the Munster pro 
vince, and shewed them the letiers she brought from his bm 
ther, in America, and some others, and requested they would 
interest themselves in this her engagement. After an interview 
wiih ber, hearing from heiself a full relation of the whole of 
the matter, they treated her with great respect, and assured ber 
of their vigilant assisiance to bring this murderer to justice; 
but as she did not know his name, or dwelling place, (it living,) 
they saw much difficulty in the matter. However, oneof 
them suggested, that as his person was so strongly marked upan 
her memory, at the approaching county assizes for Tipperary, 
(generally the most thronged of any in the kingdom,) he might 
probably be there, aod atiend in court; and as the matter was 
only known to themselves, it would be best that none others 
should be made acquainted with it; and they agreed to tehe taller’ 
care that sie should be placed in so convenient a part of the sot, 2 
court house every day of the approaching assizes at Clonmel, iris 
as that she should have certain opportunity cf seeing bim,if }},, 
there. Matters being thus settled, she, and ber servant, asif J... ; 
taking a tour of pleasure through the country, went from Dub- 94,4, 
lin to Clonmel], and arrived in time for the assizes, Uoetin 

On the first day of the sitting, she was pleced, by the judges’ age. 
directions, in a commodious situation for ber purpose, and she J, 
watched for some time, with anxiety, for the person she wished By 
tosee. At length, a jury was returned by the sheriffs, to ry a Big 
cause, aud on their names being called over to be sworn,” she rods 
saw one man come forward, and take the oath, whom she in- wspi 
stantly knew to be the very man she came to prosecute; she Bay, 
then heard his name called. At a suitable time she let the ep 
judge know the man was in court, and sworn on the petty jury, mine 
and gave them his name. The judge instantly adjourned the peti 
court, avd sent the high sheriils fur this juryman, to meet mm Figo, 
mediately at their lodgings. Here they soon arrived, and ob siovis 
sitting down, one of the judges said to the woman, “* Madam, § gio) 
be so good as to relate the matter before this gentleman, thit Fp, 
you told us, and the lord lieutenant, last week, in Dublin cas aigh 
tle.” She then began, looking full in the juryman’s face, and § yn. 
related the circumstances before stated. While she was speak- 9 yy 

10S, dil so 
® The man bad recanted from the church of Rome, and tumed 
protestant, and thus became qualified for being a juryman. 
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he grew pale, and trembled exceedingly: but when she 
aati to relate her having felt the pressure on her mind for 
ethan a year, which she beheved to be from divisie require 
ns, to come to {reland, and endeavour to bring him to justice 
igiose murders, he appeared quite overcome, and confessed 
isguilt, and the truth of all she asserted. The judge there- 
pon seut for thé grand jury, and on his information, bills of 
afictarent were found against him: he was tried the next day, 
Hound guilty of the murders, and executed at Clenmell. She 
wedily retarned to her husband and children, and lived many 
ars afterwards in great happiness with them, fully restoredto 
former health, in peace and serenity of mind. 











Qn Discharging Grease Spots from Clothes and Paper. 


MECE goods are often so damaged by oil or tallow dropping 
on them from the lamps or candles of the weaver, that 
liey are quite unsaleable; it is therefore a matter of conside- 
mie'itmportance to the manufacturer to have every intorma- 
im he can on the best method of discharging the spots so 
ansed, 
The various methods in use for this purpose are as follows :— 
hiler’s earth, or tobacco-pipe clay, being put wet on an oil 
wt, absorbs the oil as the water evaporates; and leaves the 
rgetable or animal fibres of the cloth clean, on being beaten 
wbrushed out. Wher the spot is occasioned by tallow oF 
ur, it is necessary to heat the part cautiously, by an iron or 
iefire, while the earth is drying. tn some kinds of goods, 
lotting paper, bran, or raw starch, may be used with advan- 


Soap or alkali, it is well known, will make the grease soluble 
water; but the chemical action of these, particularly of the 
iter, and the danger of applying water to some kinds of 
tds, renders their use in general too hazardous, Alcohol, 
tpirits of wine, mixed with essential oil of lemons, will re- 
mye grease from silk, though by itself it has no action on it; 
ie place should be wetted with it, and then rubbed wih a 
moge or cloth. Mr. Nicholson recommends spirits of ture 
rOtine to -be tried, instead of essence of lemons, on account of 
ischeapness ; and proposes the trial of pure ammonia for re= 
toving grease, as it would have the advantage of quitting the 
iticle by evaporation after the process was over. 

Perhaps as soup is soluble in alcohol by a genile heat, it 
tight be used with it beneficially for taking out spots from 
wme stuffs which would be injured by water. Sugar also may 
be tried for cleaning goods so injured in some Cases, as it makes 
visoluble in water. 

6 The 
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The following easy means of removing grease spots from 
paper, may be useful :—After having geally warmed the pa 
stained with grease, wax, oil, or any fat body whatever, take 
out as much as possible of it by means of blotting-paper, 
Thea dip a small brush in the essential oil of well rectified 
spirit of turpentine, heated almost to ebullition, (for when cold 
it acts only very weakly,) and draw it gently over both sides of 
the paper, which must be carefully kept warm. This opera 
tion must be repeated as many times as the quantity of the fat 
body imbibed by the paper, or the thickness of the paper, may 
render necessary. When the greasy substance ts enurely re 
moved, recourse may be had to the following method to restore 
the paper to its former whiteness, which is not completely ree 
stored by the first process. Dip another brush in highly ree. 
tified spirit of wine, and draw it, in like manner, over the place 
which was stained, and particularly round the edges, to remove 
the border that would still present a stain, By employing 
these means, with proper caution, the spot will totally disap- 
pear; the paper will resume its original whiteness; and, if the 
process has been employed on a part written on with common 
ink, or printed with priaters’ ink, it will experience no alters 
tion. 





SPORTING. 


Singular circumstance, deserving of notice, took place a 

few days sivce, on a shooting party at J.J. Lockharts, 
esq. of Shirefield House,near Romsey, Hants. Colonel Thora. 
ton, in trying for partridges, observed to Mr. Lockhart, that 
some large enclosures, dreadfully thick, composed of young 
firs, turzes, high heath, with some fern, seemed the most fa- 
vourable spot he had ever seen for black game. His re, ly was, 
no such bird was ever known on these manors. The colonel 
brought with him a curious horse pistol, which occasionally 
was intended to be used as a gun, was considered by the sport» 
men as elegant, well gotup, mechanical, but not likely to do exe 
cution; he also sent amongst other dogs, a carivus white Pew 
sian setter; the appearance of this dog was said to resembles 
lady’s maff, and excited great laughter. The colonel replied, 
he bad several of the same breed which were excel'ent, but he 
had never seen this dog betore; the keeper privately assured 
the colonel, however feminine the appearance of the setter 
might be, there was not a better in all the country. The next 
day Coijonel Thornton having tied his pistol at a mark ‘with 
dust shot, was quite satisfied ; he privately went out, after three 
o'clock, with his pistol, dog, and keeper, hoping to drive a 
covey of birds into the above strong covcr, being the .only 
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e the birds would lay to the dog, the ground being so dry 
ad bot. He succeeded, and following up the covey, the Per- 
ian lady made a firm and beaatiful point. Sportsmen may 
iige the surprise, when u brood of four brace and a half of 
ae black game tose. The colovel, though astonished, 
ew well what they were, marked, and followed them; he 
tilled a brace of cocks with this dust shot, and could have 
jiled the whole brood if he had chosen; but judging it more 
tsman-like, reserved them for Mr. Fockhart. The colonel 
having related to the gentlemen in the course of conversation, 
ikevening before, several extraordinary sporting occurrences 
jot had happened to him, and which appeared wonterfal 3 ale 
dinner the keeper brought in the game bag, and one of the 
empany began to exathine its contents. After afew par- 
vidges were tumbled out, then out came the black cocks: the 
ompany stared at each other, were lost in astonishment: at 
fstit was conceived to be a hoax, and that the colonel had re- 
ged a supply from his extensive manors around Exford, 
Smersetshire, and from which place he had brough’ with him 
sbasket of poults as a present to Mrs. Lockhart. The whole 
the circumstances being stated, and the colonel’s keeper 
yivately examined, there remained no doubt about the fact, 
ithoogh the company could sot conceive how the colonel 
oaid be so fortunate (witha pistol loaded with dust shot, and 
his Persian dog) to kill black game where none were heard 
f before. The colonel engaged, if Mr. Lockhart wonld at- 
nd him the next morning, he would get him a shot at a black 
wek. The whole house were up in arms before it was tight, the 
tolonel conducted Mr. Lockhart to the field, procured what he 
wmuch wished for, and he killed a black cock. The colonel 
jaded to spare the remainder, and pointed out that, with the 
wdition of more cover, Mr. Lockhart might have plenty ot 
tack gaine hereafter. 


a 





DISCOVERY OF POMPEJI. 
[From Naples and the Campagna Felice, published by Ackerman. | 


Have already noticed the different aud less fatal manner in 
Which this city was at once blotted from the face of the 
arth, The light voleanic mould abundantly spread over it, 
on became capable of cultivation, and the unconscious hus- 
lundman reaped from the fertile soil which covered the roofs 
the buildings, rich crops of wine and grain. Not a trace 
of even a ruin was tobe seen for many centuries, excepta frag- 
ment of an old wall, which had constantly been supposed to 
have been reared on the surface of which It was thought to 
Vol. 55. 6k stand, 
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stand, but which, in face, proved afterwards’ the most elevated 
part of the great theatre of Pompeji. Its superior height ove 
all the other buildings, had caused it to project above ‘the vol. 
conic stratum. In this stateof things, and subsequent to the 
discovery of Herculaneum (about forty years ago), the hoe of 
a lnbourer was urre-ted by a hard substance. On removing 
te surrounding earth, he perceived that he had nearly decapi. 
tated a sinall statue of, as he thought, massive goldJ His eager 
offurts to pull up the fancied treasury were fruitless; the idol 
was firmly rivetied into a stone pedestal, and the latier still 
more strongly cemented iuto some hard substance underneath, 
The peasant, however, had his wits about him. After possess 
sing himself of a small fragment of the doubtiul metal, he re 
stored matters in statu quo, and left the field in the evening, 
Phe verdict of a silversmith was obtained in course; and being 
satisfied of the impossibility of turning the brass, even in his 
Possession, to any great account, the poor clown at once be. 
came loyal and honest, and imparted his secret to the proper 
officer of government, who immediately ordered the ground to 
be excavated on the spot pointed out. The image was soon 
found again ; and, moreover, it was asccrtained, that (like the 
Apollo of Drury-lane theatre) it constituted the ornament of 
the roof of a small temple, which being likewise laid open, 
was the signal for all future Pamgejian discoveries. The sta 
tute proved to be a Minerva, perfect in ali parts except the 
head, which was nearly cleft in two by the sacrilegious hoe.” 


_———— ———- — — ---— ee 


WHISKERS. 


HE masculine appearance of the face, now so much ap 

preciated by military men, was in former times no less 
their pride. A French author on the Elements of Education, 
printed in 1640, says, “ [ have a good opinion of a young 
gentleman who is curious about his mustachios. The time 
which he takes in combing and adjusting them is not all lost, 
The more attention he pays this way, the more is his heart 
nourished and supported with manly and hervic ideas!” ft 
appears, in fact, that the love and pride of handsome whiskers 
is the thing that died last in the brave men of those times. 
The French Mercury relates, that “ whilst the executioner 
was cutting off the hair of the Count de Bouleville, beheaded 
for duelling in 1627, the count stroked his whiskers, which 
were large and handsome ; and the bishop of Nantes told him, 
‘ You should think no more of this world, my son ;—what! do 


you think of it still?” wv 
6 POETRY. 
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THE BRITISH WATCH; OR, ALL'S WELL, 


'™'? sylvan scenes of rural ease, 
Where sleep the old religious dead ; 
With measur’d steps, and voice of peace, 
Round Chicksand’s* Goshie walls I tread ; 
And as I pace my round, distinctly tell 
Each hour with slow and solemn voice— 
* ALL’Ss WELL!” 


How sweet the scenes, which fancy loves, 
Now sleep hath lull’d the world to rest; 
These hills and vales, and druid groves, 
Allin the moon’s pale glory drest ; 
The lone cascade, soft, dying on the gale, 
Mixt with the solemn sound, that says— 
“6 ALL’S WELL,” 


Tho’ far from hence in cruel strife, 
Europe is shrieking with alarms; 
And prodigal of bload and life, 
Her yathering war-sons rush to arms; 
The chief of Britain soon shall break the spell, 
And peace with angel.voice proclaim— 
ALL’s WELL. 


Oh Britain! in the trying hour, 
Stretch forth thy strong, thy friendly hand, 
A steady prop, a giant pow’r, 
That bids the fallen nations stand; 
And who shail dare that giant power repel 
Who bids the world take heart, and says— 
** ALL’s WELL?” 


Glory to those who brave the storm, 
Whom nought but England’s love inspires ; 
Opposing round her angel form, 
A wall of heart, a shield of fires; 
Pleas’d in the day of trial to excel, 
And in mankind's appiause to feel— 
‘* ALL’s WELL! 


Should future 5lls surround this land, 
And tyrants threaten to enslave, 
Example proud this age shall stand, 
Prompting her sons to die or save; 
Thus England’s guardian long the deed shall tell, 
And round these walls a Briton cry— 
“* ALL’s WELLI” 


* Chicksand’s Priory, Bedfordshire. 











TO THE MOON. 


H Thou! whoclimb’st the steep of night, 
Why ’neath thy paly beams 
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Roam I alone in weeds benight, 
Secluded from the world’s delight, 
Wrapt in illusive dreams ? 


Why does my ear transported dwell 
On sounds trem secret lyres? 
Say, why within yon dewy cell 
Clasp | at eve my plaintive shell, 
¢ And sweep its warbling wires? 


Can such romantic scenes impart 
A joy to memory dear? 

Can they ameliorate the smart 

‘That preys within my canker’d-heart, 
Or chase misfortune’s tear? 


Aye! they can soothe the doting mind; 
Can still the lab’ring breast ; 
And yield th’ enthusiast’s soul refin’d, 
What language never yet defin’d, 
Nor music yet exprest! 


Hence, lonely haunts I e’er revere, 
Iilumin’d by thy light ; 

Hence, visionary strains are dear 

That vibrate in the welkin clear, 
W hen thou adorn’st the night. 


Yes! gentle moon! I love to roam 
Beneath thy silvery beams, 

‘Those flowery walks, whose rich perfume, 

Surrounds my Blackshaw’s holy tomb, 
That near the willow gleams. 


For unmolested there I stray, 
Deep musing on thy fate: 
There far from noise resume the lay ; 
There watch the placid beams decay ; 
While contemplation points the way 
To Heaven’s imperial gate. 


].G. 


——_> a 








Bur guilt, 


And all our sufferings? said the count. The Goth 
Replied, Repentance taketh sin away, 

Death remedies the rest. Sooth’d by the strain 
Of such discourse, Julian was silent then, 

And sate contemplating. Florinda too 

Was calm’d: If sore experience may be thought 
‘To teach the uses of adversity, 

She said, alas! who better learu’d than I 

In that sad school! Methinks, if ye would know 
How visitations of calamity 

Affect the pious soul, ’tis shown ye there! 

Look yonder at that cloud, which thro’ the sky 
Sailing alone, doth cross in her career 

The rolling mvon! =I watch’d it as it came, 

And deem’d the deep opake would blot her beams; 
But, melting like a wreath of snow, it hangs 
In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 
The orb with richer beauties than her own, 
Then passing, leaves her in her light serene. 












































EXTRACT FROM MR. SOUTHEY’S POEM OF RODERICK. 
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